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were issued for the freedom of the English trade throughout the province,
but permitting it only under the usual passport of the Company's dustuck,
and without exemption from the former prohibitions of dealing in any
commodities excepting such as were imported or were purchased to be ex-
ported to sea."41 Indeed so promptly and willingly did the Nawab fulfil his
part of the stipulations that the Select Committee wrote to the Directors on
20 August in these terms : "We have the further pleasure to inform you that
the Subah acquits himself of his engagement to our entire satisfaction."42
In their letter of the same date the Select Committee observed that "profound
tranquillity" reigned in the country, and the new Subah seemed "firmly es-
tablished in his Government being a humane prince and much esteemed
by his subjects".43

Rule of Mir Jafar: Main Trends
But the tranquillity of the country and the security of the Nawab were
only imaginary. They were, in fact, the precursors of a period of violent
disturbances that shook the foundations of society and government in Bengal
and ruined her economic system. For the next quarter of a century Bengal
was to witness scenes of destruction and disaster. With Mir Jafar 7s accession
the flood-gates of corruption and confusion were opened. Not only the
English merchants but also his own subjects sought to defy his authority.
The partisans of Sirajud-Daulah rebelled against him in various parts of the
country and stopped payment of revenues. The English indulged in the
forbidden trade in salt, betel-nut and tobacco. Shrewd and unscrupulous
fortune-seekers, both English and Indian, poured into the countryside and
abused the privilege of dastaks, which the Company could issue only in
respect of goods exported by sea or imported into the country. The sources
of revenue were as a result depleted. The army could not be regularly paid
or properly equipped, and it was in a chronic state of disaffection. Taking
advantage of the disturbed conditions Shujaud-Daulah, Shahzada Ali Gauhar
and the Marathas threatened the country. This was the situation which
Mir Jafar and Clive had to face, and it will be seen how adroitly Clive
managed the situation and established the authority of the Company in
Bengal
We may note at the outset four important developments which charac-^
terized the reign of Mir Jafar during the period under review. The first
was the widespread prevalence of an inland private trade in which the Com-
pany's servants and their agents freely participated, utilizing the privileges
attached to the Company's dastaks to cover their illicit transactions. The
second was Clive'$ active interference in the disputes between Mir Jafar and
the zamindars and officers whose relations with him were strained either
because of their attachment to the cause of Sirajud-Daulah in the past or
owing to conflicts that arose subsequently. His policy in this respect fostered
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